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HOW TO DECORATE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 




HE wide-spread interest now felt in the works of 
the potter is leading many amateurs to attempt 
the decoration of pieces or services for their own 
pleasure, or to be given to their friends. 

To those who know, the directions here given 
as to the possibilities and the processes of paint- 
ing upon pottery and porcelain will be of little 
use. To those who wish to learn and to practise this delightful 
art, they cannot but be of service, gathered as they are from the 
best writers and from those who are painters upon the clay. 

What is not to be attempted. — In painting upon pottery 
there are limitations, and it is best not to try to pass them. 

It is impossible that, upon the clay which is to go through the 
fire, any painting should equal the work of the artist upon the 
canvas. Therefore, whoever attempts to paint on clay, as Raphael 
or Gainsborough or Watteau did on canvas, makes a serious mis- 
take. That kind of work cannot be excellent on the clay, and 
therefore it is bad ! 
In Art we must insist upon the best, or have none of it. 
High- Art, Art upon the canvas, is one thing; Fictile-Art is 
another thing, and a good and delightful thing. Fictile- Art is 
essentially decorative and suggestive ; it is not imitative. Our ex- 
amples, we will trust, help to make this understood. The first 
efforts of an artist are pretty sure to be attempts to copy Nature— 
in flowers for example, to seize and fix the most subtle gradations 
of colour, the most intricate involutions of form ; in the animal or 




Fig. 1. 

bird, to express the delicacy of colour or the pencilling of fur or 
feathers ; in the human figure, the modelling of muscle and the 
fineness of the complexion. Now, as none of these can be per- 
fectly done with the colours that must go through the fire, they 
should not be attempted at all in that way. 
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You are asked to look at a fine copy, on the porcelain, of one of 
Raphael's angels, and the most you can say is, " Wonderful for 
porcelain / " but do not accept it as supreme, and you do not care 
for it. Like the same thing in mosaic, it is painful and laboured, 
but it is not good— the results do not at all warrant the work, and 




Fig. 2. 

it is not the best ! You are thus hurt in two ways — it is a failure 
as a work oif art ; and it is a sacrifice of good life and work. 
Even if one could achieve the same success upon the clay that he 
can upon the canvas, it can only be done by a vastly greater 
amount of labour, and thus it is a mistake. But it may be confi- 
dently asserted and maintained that it cannot be so good, and 
therefore it ought not to be attempted. 

It is true that the reply may be, that the finest works of Sevres 
and Dresden and Chelsea are miniatures, flower-pieces, and Wat- 
teau pictures, painted with all the care and finish of the best ivory 
and landscape painters. But, while the fact is such, and while the 
work is often surprisingly good, I submit it to the reader whether 
he would not greatly prefer to have his lovely portrait of Gabrielle 
or his Watteau garden-party upon the ivory or the canvas, rather 
than on the middle of a dinner-plate. If on the middle of a dinner- 
plate, why not at the bottom of a wash-bowl, or a meat-dish ? 
The association is incongruous and offensive. I cannot think that 
the European method is right or satisfactory. 

What is to be attempted. — It seems proper now to try 
to explain what can be satisfactorily attempted in the decoration 
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of pottery and porcelain, and then to give some few directions and 
suggestions as to how to do it. 

Let me say one word upon a fashion which has been jumped at 
by some painters with us ; and it is to paint with ordinary oil- 
paints upon the pot without firing. This is easy, cheap, and, to use 
an expressive word— illegitimate. It is a sham, a snare, a folly. 
It is not better art than to paste on figures cut from paper. No 
artist, man or woman, will do it except for food ; for the artist 
works for excellence, not for shoddy. All painting upon pottery 
should be fixed by the fire, so that it incomes a part of the pot ; 
whatever is not is patch-work, fit for children. This is my opinion ; 
some may not agree with it, but I hope the number will be 
small. 

Pottery decoration not being high-art, in which the motive or 
thought or story may 
be subtle or profound, 
in which the utmost 
delicacy and perfec- 
tion of colour and 
drawing and chiaro- 
oscuro may be en- 
gaged, and it not be- 
ing possible to make 
a perfect use of these 
on porcelain, the ques- 
tion at once is — 

"What kind of de- 
coration can we use 
well in porcelain deco- 
ration ? " 

i. Simple ideas or 
stories can be ex- 
pressed on pottery. 

2. Form can be 
shown by the use of 
outlines, as was done 
upon the Greek vase. 

3. Colour can be 
employed freely, but 
in a simple, broad, 
and effective way — 
by the use of masses 
laid on mostly in flat 
tints. 

4. The style of fin- 
ishing should be what 
is called •" sketchy." 

Excellence in all 
these can be secured. 

Referring to our il- ' 
lustrations, the points 
here noted may be 
made more clear : 

1. Simple Ideas. — 
We show the simple 
story, in Fig. 1, of the 
woman who in the 
fable had broken her 

eggs as she took them Fig. 3. 

to market, and so had 
destroyed her dreams 

of bliss. Her figure is simple and clear, and the children are natu- 
ral in their wonder and sympathy. 

In Fig. 2 is pictured the boy who had cried, " Wolf! wolf! " so 
often that now, when the wolf does come to tear his sheep, his 
voice excites no attention, and his sheep are lost. Both these are 
from Marcus Ward's picture-books, the designs for which are 
made by some of the best artists of England. 

Fig. 3 is a tile-figure made for the Household Art Company of 
Boston. It typifies July in the figure of a young girl picturesquely 
dressed, who is gathering the flowers which the warm summer 
suns have brought into bloom. 

All of these tell their stories plainly, and as it seems to me effec- 
tively. They catch the eye, and they gratify the mind in a simple 
and healthy way. You may pore over the great canvas of the 




' Burning of John Huss,' or that of the ' Landing of Columbus ; ' 
but you do not want them on your dinner-plate or your teapot. I 
hope you do not. 

2. Form. — Form can be expressed perfectly on the clay, and 
this the Greek painters fully comprehended ; indeed, they attempted 
little else. The examples we give in Figs. 4, 5, 6, are from Mr. 
Hope's book ; they are admirable as drawings, and also as showing 
how thoroughly that simple style is adapted to the purpose in- 
tended. These figures are taken from the Greek vases, and their 
application to the clay will be well seen in the illustrations given in 
our article upon the Greek vase, &c., in the Art Journal for May 
and June. 

For the beginner, for one who wishes to work upon the tile 
or the clay, this style of work is eminently fit. It will be seen 

that there is nothing 
negligent or slipshod 
about it. 

3. Colour. — This 
can be used with 
great effect on pot- 
tery, and, indeed, is 
the greatest charm 
for pottery decora- 
tion. There is such 
a thing as "genius" 
which expresses itself 
in colour. It is as 
unexplainable as the 
unexplained melody 
and magic of some 
verses or some music. 
We know that it is, 
but can no more give 
rules to produce it 
than we can to pro- 
duce a Milton's " Co- 
mus " or a Gray's 
"Elegy." What we 
should attempt to do 
in pottery painting is 
to lay the colour on 
effectually and artist- 
ically. All should be 
simple, broad, free. 
The stippling and nig- 
gling of the miniature 
painter, the rounding 
up of the figure by 
the use of shadows, 
should not be at- 
tempted. The figure 
must be drawn in 
firmly and well, and 
the colours laid on in 
masses. 

The Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Indians, 
the Persians, and the 
Moors, all have de- 
veloped wonderful ge- 
nius for colour in de- 
coration, which should be studied in their porcelains, their carpets, 
their shawls, their stuffs, their tiles, &c, &c. 

4. Sketchy.— The illustration, Fig. 7, is a "Household-Art " tile, 
showing the fable of ' The Fox and the Stork.' But one colour is 
used in this, and the sketch is free, clear, and satisfactory. 

The beginner will be apt to think it a very easy thing to paint 
in this way, but it is not. Any one can dab on colour in a 
slovenly way, but that is not the way artists do. Nor is it the way 
this was done ; nor is it the way the Japanese do it, who are mas- 
ters of this sort of work. 

The figures and accessories are here carefully drawn in on the 
clay, and that any good draughtsman can do ; the sketch is then 
completed in the colours to be fired, and the touches necessary to 
do this last well come from practice and instinct combined. 
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General Directions for painting upon Pottery and 
Porcelain. — Whoever attempts the decoration of pottery will, 
of course, have had some practice in drawing, and in the uses of 
colours and brushes, which practice will be valuable. Painting 
upon pottery may be under the glaze, upon the "biscuit" as it is 
called ; or it may be over or upon the glaze. The last is most 
common, and is what will be done mostly in America ; and for 
these reasons : it is simpler and safer, and, as we import most of 
our pottery, the pieces sent here in the white are usually glazed. 
The colours used are also imported mostly from France and Eng- 
land. These colours are brought ground fine as dry powders, or 
mixed with a vehicle and put up in tubes. If the colours used are 
those in tubes, but little vehicle or liquid will need to be added for 
their free working upon the pot. 
If, however, they should be too stiff 
or thick, a drop or so of oil of la- 
vender may be added to make them 
more fluid. 

If the colours are laid on too 
thick, they may bubble or blister in 
the firing ; if, again, they are laid on 
too thin, they may fade in the 
firing: a sure knowledge of the 
best methods can only be acquired 
by practice. 

If dry colours are used, the ve- 
hicle or medium for laying them on 
in England often is gum-water, 
glycerine, and water. But what 
is mostly used and is best is a pre- 
paration made from turpentine, 
called "fat-oil ; " this, with refined 
spirits of turpentine, can be bought, 
and the amateur will not need to 
prepare it. In case this fat dries 
too quickly in working, a drop of 
oil of lavender may be mixed with 
it. 

Spirits of tar is also used in 
England, which is said to be pre- 
ferable for fine lines to any other 
vehicle, but it is very seldom used 
here. 

The colours used in France are 
great in number. But the begin- 
ner had better limit the number; 
indeed, he or she had better prac- 
tise at first with but one colour un- 
til some facility is acquired. 

From the long list we give those 
colours most valuable and most 
used. 

Blues— Sky-blue ; dark blue ; ul- 
tramarine blue. 

Carmines — Light carmine, No. 
1 ; dark carmine, No. 3. 

Greys — Black grey ; pearl grey, 
No. 6. 

Whites — Permanent white. 

Browns — Bitumen No. 3; yel- 
low brown ; red brown. 

Yellows — Mixing yellow ; orange yellow. 

Blacks— Ivory-black. 

Reds — Flesh-red ; capucin red. 

Greens — Grass-green ; deep chrome-green ; apple-green. 

Violet— Made from gold. 

Gold — For gilding. 

These colours should be prepared only in the quantities imme- 
diately to be used, because bits of dirt or lint mixed with them 
make spots on the colour when fired ; therefore, great care must 
be had to protect them. 

Colours are made light or dark by mixing more or less of the 
fat-oil with them, and not by using the white for that purpose. 

White is a heavy body-colour, used for high lights. // may, 
however, be tinted with other colours used in very small quantity. 
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But it will not do to mix white with blue or green to make light 
blue or light green. 

Most other colours may be modified. 
Reds and carmines do not mix well together. 
Blues mix with carmines, and greys, and browns. 
Greens mix with browns, blacks, and yellows. 
Browns mix with nearly all colours. 

Yellows mix with greens and browns. In other words, half- 
tints can be made with most, not all, of these colours. 

Subtile and delicious effects may sometimes be produced by put- 
ting thin washes of one colour over another ; but the colour first ap- 
plied must be thoroughly dry or be fired before the second is put on. 
Make a Test-Plate or Palette. — Before proceeding to paint 

on pottery, a test-plate should be 
prepared and fired as follows : First, 
on the rim of a white plate, or on 
a tile, apply, for instance, a little of 
the greens as they are — then such 
mixtures as you think will make 
olives, sea-green, &c, &c, and then 
do the same with the other colours ; 
keeping a memorandum in a book 
of what the mixtures are. Have 
this plate fired in the kiln ; it can 
then be referred to for future use. 

Gilding. — Gold comes prepared 
for use as a brown paste. It can 
be applied as it is, and it comes 
from the fire a dead gold. To be 
brightened it is necessary to rub it 
with a blood-stone or agate bur- 
nisher. 

The colours used on pottery and 
porcelain are mineral or earthy, or 
are made from metals, such as gold, 
silver, copper, &c. Thin washes of 
gold, silver, or copper, are used to 
make lustres. 

A mother-of-pearl lustre is pro- 
duced from a mixture of gold, sul- 
phur, and potash. If, while the 
lustre-wash is still wet, some drops 
of spirits of turpentine are sprin- 
kled upon the plate, they will pro- 
duce rings or other irregular mark- 
ings, often quite pleasing. No ve- 
getable colours will stand the fire 
necessary to fix them to the pot. 

Dry colours under the same 
names are better for those who wish 
to make a business of painting. To 
prepare these a small ground-glass 
slab and muller, or grinder, are 
needed. 

A palette-knife, of course, is 
needed, and a palette— of porce- 
lain or glass is best. Plain white 
tiles answer a good purpose, and 
are cheap. 

A hand-rest is necessary to 
bring the hand over the work. 
Sometimes in painting large pieces a mahl-stick is needed. 
A revolving wheel to stand upon the table is very desirable ; 
the centre must be plainly marked. Upon the centre of the wheel 
the exact centre of the plate or vase is placed ; the wheel then 
being revolved by the hand, fine lines or edgings can be put on 
with great accuracy and despatch. 

Brushes may be of sable or of camel's hair; the latter are most 
in use here. Practice will indicate the most useful sizes. 

A softener, or dabber, or stippling-brush, is needed to make 
even and flat broad washes of colour, such as grounds or skies. 
These brushes should not be left to dry with the paint in them. 
They should be cleaned thoroughly with a little turpentine, or with 
soap-and-water. 

To put the Drawing tipon the Vase or Plate, - 
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be quite clean, and free from grease or dust. The drawing may 
then be sketched on neatly with India-ink ; and this is best if the 
painter is a good draughtsman. Failing this, the drawing or tra- 
cing may be pricked through, and then the paper, being laid upon 




Fig* 5- 

the glazed surface, and held firmly, a small bag of finely-pow- 
dered charcoal will dust on enough black through the small holes 
to indicate the lines upon the glazed surface, which may then be 
more clearly traced with the brush and India-ink ; or the picture 
may be at once outlined with the permanent colour. The outline 
may also be traced with a bone or wooden point pressing upon a 
piece of coloured paper laid next the surface, which transfers its 
colour to the pot or plate. If the figure or flower is to be treated 
with colours, this outline generally should be fixed in the kiln be- 
fore proceeding with the other colours. Referring to the examples 
already given, the methods of laying on the outline can be easily 
understood. 

Using of Colours. — It will be better to use each colour by 
itself ; having prepared only such a quantity as may be needed of 
any one colour, say of green, it is well to go over all the parts 
with that colour at once. If they are leaves of flowers, for exam- 
ple, this wash should be allowed to dry before any veining or sha- 
ding is attempted ; after the first wash is dry, the shading may be 
laid on ; when that is dry, the veining may be marked in. 

But, to save time, while the first wash of green is drying, the 
painter may proceed to put on the first wash of any other colour ; 
and so with all, until the whole painting is completed. 

When all the colours are laid on, it may be necessary to go over 
and correct the outline if it has been covered with the colours ; for 
much of the beauty of pottery-painting is secured by a clean and 
perfect outline. 

As to outline, it is the best practice to use a clear outline for all 
figures and also for flowers. I am aware that many do not use 
them for flower-painting, and especially the Sevres painters. If 
the flowers are to be imitations of Nature, of course they are inad- 
missible ; if the flowers are, however, to be suggestions, and to be 
used decoratively, or " conventionally," as is now said, then the 
outline is best. The mind of the spectator is at once notified that 
this is not a reproduction of the flower ; he is, of course, not com- 
paring it with the perfect flower, to the injury of the painting ; and 
he is ready instantly to accept all the beauty or harmony of the 
drawing or colouring which the artist has reached. 



The Chinese and Japanese, who in decorative painting have 
never been excelled, always treat flowers in this way ; and nearly 
always (not universally) with great success. This outlining may 
be more or less bold. The picture here given (Fig. 8) is a fairly 
good illustration of a group of flowers conventionally treated, and 
it shows the method of outlining. 

The colours used for outlines are usually black or brown ; but 
other and more delicate colours maybe used. In small flowers 
and figures the outlines should, of course, be drawn with small 
and neat lines. In figures the lines may be bolder. 

Beginners should not attempt so complex a group as Fig. 8. A 
single flower, such as a chrysanthemum or a jessamine or a morn- 
ing-glory, is better to start with. These may be treated conven- 
tionally, which is likely to mean with some stiffness ; but this stiff- 
ness or primness has its own charm ; and, indeed, in the hand of 
one who has a graceful mind it may have its own grace. 

The mediaeval painters are often quoted as models for deco- 
rative painters, and in their simple and direct way of treating a 
subject they are admirable. But because Holbein made crooked 
noses, and dislocated necks, and impossible feet, is no reason why 
we should draw badly. The figure illustrations I have given are 
treated in the simple style of the mediaeval painters, but the 
drawing is excellent. 

Symmetry and Picturesqueness. — A few words may be said 
upon these points. The European mind tends to symmetry and 




Fig. 6. 

balance of parts in decorative painting ; the Oriental mind to a 
picturesque and irregular method. Both have their values and 
uses. The tendency now, I fancy, is to copy the Japanese, and 
rather blindly, which is not good. Flowers may be painted as a 
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group in the centre of a plate, or may be thrown out as a shoot 
from one side ; these may be treated in a variety of ways. 

Suppose you wish to paint upon a plate a bit of castle and some 
trees, it would be proper to place the castle in the middle, the trees 
flanking it on either side, which would be a symmetrical treat- 
ment ; or the castle may be on one side of the middle, the trees 
stretching away and balancing it on the other side, which would be 
a picturesque treatment. 

Either of these may be good. But, now, suppose the artist puts 
the whole picture at the top or bottom of the circle, or out of the 
middle : that would be picturesqueness gone mad, and would most 
likely be disagreeable. So, too, if the decoration is to be a pot of 
flowers, or a portrait, or a single column. I am quite sure I should 
not like it if either were placed out of the centre. 

I incline most to a picturesque treatment for decorative pur- 
poses; but confusion is not always picturesque. If you will ob- 
serve the Japanese methods, you will commonly find that the 
principal flowers or groups or figures, if on one side of a plate, 
have a butterfly, or a bird, or a boat, or some small thing, often 
with a spot of high colour, on the other side, which balances the 
principal painting, and results in a more or less conscious sense of 
satisfaction and completeness. 

Evenness or Flatness of Colour. — To secure this is important, 
and many of the first attempts do not secure it. It is not at all 
uncommon that leaves and flowers are spotty and streaked, and 
far from satisfactory. The colours should be softened with the 
medium or the oil, so that they can be laid on smoothly with the 
brush, without showing ridges, or dragging. It may be necessary 
and best that all such streaks or spots should be got rid of by 
using the softener or stippler or dabber, which has been mentioned. 
This is a large brush used to touch over the wet colour, the brush 
being applied perpendicularly and lightly until painful irregularities 
disappear. 

Ground-tints and skies must be treated with the stippler to 
secure flatness and evenness. So may all broad masses of colour 
in dresses, &c. 

But if an even colour can be got without the stippler it is better 
in small things at least. Whenever the stippler is used it should be 
at once cleaned with a rag upon which is a little spirits of turpen- 
tine. When a ground-tint is to cover the dish, it must be remem- 
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bered that this ground-colour must not cover the design, be it 
figures or flowers ; because the colours to be used in them will not 
do well if used over the ground-tint. Therefore, this ground-tint 
must be scraped away with a knife where it overlaps the outlines. 



Landscapes are usually poor when painted upon pottery. Land- 
scapes, however, may be used effectively as accessories or back- 
grounds, but they should be very subordinate, as may be seen in 
Fig. 2. 
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A Central Point. — In this style of decoration it is well that some 
one figure or flower or animal or bird should be a central point, to 
which the rest should be subordinate, at the same time all helping 
to make one harmonious whole. 

It is well also that this central figure should be first painted in, 
as then the gradation of the other parts to it will be easy. 

In painting a large dish it will be best to begin in the centre, so 
as to escape all chance of rubbing or smooching the outsides or 
borders. 

Copyi7ig. — As a matter of course, beginners must copy what 
other good artists have done. In this way the eye and the hand 
are both taught. 

But the time will come when every person of courage will wish 
to express himself. Let him try it, and not be discouraged if he 
does not at once rival the Japanese and the artists of India ! A 
good designer who has courage, and who is a little in advance of 
the common taste, will always find work. He must not be too 
far ahead, or he will be lost sight of. 

Firi?ig. — The fixing the colours upon the glaze had better be 
done at some kiln, where practice enables the workmen to do it well 
and safely. Still accidents will sometimes happen even with the 
best, and this is one of the drawbacks. A small kiln is made and 
used in Germany, which may suffice for small things, but I have 
never seen one, and cannot say how well it does its work. 

For simple work in one colour, one baking will suffice, if the 
colours are laid on properly ; but for most work two and some- 
times three firings will be needed. The charge for this is small, 
some ten to twenty cents for each article, according to the size and 
trouble of the piece. 

Pottery or earthenware and porcelain are both imported for 
the uses of decorators. The porcelain paste and glaze being 
harder than those of pottery, they require a higher degree of heat, 
and thus there is rather more danger to the colours in the firing. 
Good forms are now imported of both. 

The same methods are in the main used in painting upon porce- 
lain as are here given for earthenware. 

Painting under the Glaze, or upon the Biscuit or Clay. — It is 
hardly necessary to give any special directions as to this style of 
work, for two reasons: 1. Few can or will attempt it. 2. We have 
almost no pottery prepared for the purpose here. But the same 
directions already given apply also to this style of work, with this 
exception, that the body, being very absorbent, sometimes needs to 
be made less so, by rubbing it over with a thin size, or some thin 
molasses, or a solution of gum-tragacanth. This is all expelled by 
the baking, and it prevents the colours from sinking into the clay, 
as well as from drying too soon. 



